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650 THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

The American People: A study in National Psychology. Volume 
II, The Harvesting of a Nation. By A. Maurice Low. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1911. Pp. vi, 608.) 

Regarded as a study of national character, Mr. Low's book is a 
brilliant piece of work; looked at as history, it is illogical and insuffi- 
cient; but in fairness it should be appraised from the former point of 
view. The author has read widely, and on the whole wisely, but often 
shows a singular disregard of important aspects of our national develop- 
ment. He criticizes severely the traditional American treatment of 
the Revolution, but has himself failed to grasp the fundamental 
economic and commercial causes leading to it. The three stages of 
our national development have, according to Mr. Low, been ushered 
in by three wars — the Revolution, the Rebellion, and the Spanish war. 
But while the Revolution marked an important change in American 
political life, it did not alter the current of commerce or culture, which 
remained colonial as before. Among the author's more valuable 
discussions are the chapters on "A Country without a Capital," 
though here he rather reverses cause and effect; on "Immigration," 
though his claim to have discovered "the law of immigration" will 
scarcely be conceded; and on "The Psychological Effect of the 
Spanish War," which while true is not altogether new. Optimistic, 
suggestive, and interesting, it is a very readable book. 

E. L. Bogart. 

A Short History of Women's Rights. By Eugene A. Hecker. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1911. Pp. 292.) 

This is one of the dozen or more books on woman which has recently 
appeared. The author, evidently a zealous advocate of complete 
woman's political suffrage as a vital and national issue, has undertaken 
to supplement the work published by Laboulaye in 1843. His com- 
pact survey of the changing status of woman extends from the days 
of Augustus to the present. Although his chief aim is to depict the 
strictly legal aspect of the subject, he has introduced concrete illustra- 
tions of the conflicts of human passion and public opinion which com- 
bined to set in motion the legal processes. Special attention is given 
to the progress of women's rights in England and the United States. 
In treating the condition of women under Roman law, under the early 
church, among the Germanic peoples, and under canon law he gives 
many citations indicating that he has investigated primary sources. 



